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Reverend Brethren, 


„ been raiſed by Providence 
and his Majeſty's goodneſs to the 
ſuperintendence of this extenſive and po- 
pulous dioceſe, I thought it my duty, as 
it certainly was my inclination, to make 
myſelf acquainted with you as ſoon as 
poſſible; and to deſire your friendly aſſiſ- 
tance and concurrence in the execution of 
that weighty and important truſt, which, 
after having paſſed through much abler 
hands, is now devolved upon me. For 
this purpoſe I have here called you to- 
gether ; and as you will probably wiſh to 
know, in the firſt place, what my own ſen— 
timents are relative to our common con- 
cerns, I ſhall without further preface lay 
them before you ; entreating you at the 
lame time to interpret what I ſay with 
candour, and to give me, at proper op— 
portunities, any information, and ſuggeſt 
to me any uſeful ideas that may occur to 


your thoughts. 
A 4. to 


$$ 
My intention at preſent is to give you 
a very brief and general view of the prin- 
cipal duties and qualifications which the 
paſtoral office requires; intending hereafter 
(if it ſhould pleaſe God to grant me lite 
and health) to enter into a more minute 


and accurate conſideration of each parti. 
cular point, 


In order to trace this ſubject to its firſt 
ſource, I ſhall begin with the education of 
a Clergyman, For with concern it muſt 
be owned, that this is not in general ſo 
properly adapted to his future profeſſion 
as might be wiſhed. This remark 1s not 
founded ſolely on the obſervations I have 
made in my own dioceſe, but on that much 
longer experience I had during my con- 
tinuance in the ſervice of a great and good 
prelate now no more *. I had then but 
too many opportunities of knowing, that 

they 


* Archbiſhop Secker.—Summus wir ſummo in loco, 
as he was well deſcribed by the excellent Biſhop Lowth ; 
who has alſo done ample juſtice to his literary cha- 
racter, in the preliminary Diſſertation to his accurate 
and ſublime tranſlation of the prophet Iſaiah, 
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they who offered themſelves for orders were 
not always ſo well prepared as they might 
have been for taking upon them that ſa- 
cred character. Even they who had en- 
joyed the benefit of an Univerſity education, 
were ſometimes not leſs deficient in this 
reſpect than thoſe that came immediately 
from country ſchools. It has not unfre- 
quently happened, that young men of the 
beſt talents, who had paſſed with the higheſt 
reputation through every ſtage of their 
academical ſtudies, have entered into the 
church with ſo little knowledge of their 
profeſſion as to be but very moderately 
qualified for diſcharging the common du- 
ties of the ſmalleſt country cure. This, 
it muſt be owned, was a moſt unhappy in- 
ftance of neglect; but it has, I believe, 
been in ſome meaſure repaired, and will, 
I hope, in time be wholly remedied. In 
many private colleges very excellent lec- 
tures have for ſome years paſt been given 
by tutors of great learning and ingenuity, 
on the evidences and doctrines of the 
Chriſtian Faith. At Oxford the late wor- 
thy Profeſſor in Divinity + took great and 
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+ 'The Rev. Dr. Bentham. 
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laudable pains in this department; and 
his learned ſucceſſor 4 intends (as I am 
informed) to follow his example. At 
Cambridge, a new inſtitution will proba- 
bly ſoon take place, founded on a very 
pious benefaction lately bequeathed to that 
univerſity, for the purpoſe of furniſhing 
the ſtudents there with a compleat courſe 
of inſtruction in revealed religion d. Much 
good fruit may, I think, be expected 


from ſo wile an eſtabliſhment. In the mean 


while I hope that every one of you who 
have children, relations or friends, deſtined 
for the miniſterial office, will endeavour to 
impreſs upon them the neceſſity of an early 
and ſerious attention to the ſtudies peculi- 
arly belonging to it. Such of you more 
eſpecially as have the care of ſchools, in 
which young men are educated for the 


church without going to either of our 
univerſities, 


1 The Rev. Dr. Wheeler, 


$ Mr. Norris, a gentleman of large fortune in Nor- 
folk, who died a few years ſince, left by will to the 
univerſity of Cambridge 100l. per ann. for the ſalary 
of a Profeſſor, who is to read fifty lectures every year 


on the Chriltian Revelation to the ſtudents of that 
univerſity, 
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univerſities, ſhould for the laſt two or 
three years of their continuance with 
you, put ſuch books into their hands as 
may prepare them properly for the im- 
portant buſineſs they have in view. The 
greater part of thoſe who apply for ordi- 
nation in this dioceſe are of that deſcrip- 
tion; and therefore 1t 1s certainly incum- 
bent on their maſters to take care that they 
do not come unqualified. What the /oweſt 
degree of qualification is which I can ac- 
cept, I have already ſignified in ſome priut- 
ed directions to candidates tor orders, which 
w1ll this day be pur into your hands. But 
it would be a poor ambition in them indeed 
to aim at nothing more than being barely 
admiſſible, They ſhould endeavour to excel 
and do credit to their maſters and them- 
lelves. To ſuch as theſe I ſhall at all times 
be ready to give more particular directions. 


But ſuppoſe them admitted to orders; 
they muſt not imagine that their trou- 
ble is then at an end, and that they have 
no need of any further application to 
their ſtudies. On the contrary, they muſt 


now 
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now purſue them with unremitted dili- 
gence, eſpecially if they have been wanting 
in this before. They muſt, in the firſt place, 
endeavour to obtain a thorough and com- 
pleat knowledge of the holy ſcriptures. 
They muſt think it incumbent upon them, 
as it certainly is, to read them in their 
original languages, eſpecially the New 
Teſtament. They muſt call in the aid of 
the beſt and moſt approved commentators : 
to this they muſt add ſome acquaintance 
with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory in general, and 
with that of our own country in particu- 
lar. They will alſo find it requiſite to 
gain ſome inſight into the various contro- 
verſies that have been carried on in the 
Chriſtian world: the objections of Deiſts 
to revealed religion, of Atheiſts to all reli- 
gion; the chief points in diſpute between 
our own church and that of Rome, and the 
peculiar tenets, doctrines, and forms of 
worſhip which diſcriminate the ſeveral de- 
nominations of Proteſtants, both in this 
country and in others, one from another. 
Theſe ſeverer ſtudies it may be neceſſary 
ſometimes to diverſity and relieve by the 

lighter 
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lighter occupations of polite literature: but 
we ſhould beware of giving up too much 
of our time to theſe delightful purſuits, 
which ought certainly to be the amule- 
ment only, not the employment, of our 
lives. 


Indeed, no ſtudies of any kind ought 
ever to interfere with that which is our 
proper buſineſs, the regular and punc- 
tual diſcharge of all our ſacred functions. 
It is theſe which ought to occupy much 
the greateſt part of our time and thoughts, 
and nothing more than our leiſure hours 
ſhould be given up to books. You are 
called in ſcripture AMBASSADORS, WATCH- 
MEN, STEWARDS, LABOURERS, and the ordi- 
nation office enjoins, “ that you never 
* ceaſe your labour, your care and di- 
* ligence, until you have done all that li- 
eth in you, according to your bounden 
duty, to bring all ſuch as are or ſhall 
be committed to your charge unto that 
agreement in the faith and knowledge 
of God, and to that ripeneſs and per- 
e fectneſs of age in Chriſt, that there be 


&c no 
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&* no place left among you either for error 
“jn religion, or for viciouſneſs in life.” 


For this purpoſe you will not content 
yourſelves merely with performing the 
ſtated public offices of the church ; but 
will deſcend into the far more neceſſary 
private duties of the paſtoral] care. You 
will make yourſelves acquainted with your 
pariſhioners, you will make yourſelves their 
friends as well as their miniſters, and will 
eagerly ſeize all thoſe favourable oppor- 
tunities which ſuch familiar communica- 
tions will afford to win their affections and 
improve their hearts; to inſtruct the ig- 
norant, to ſtrengthen the weak, to con- 
firm the doubttul, to reclaim the ſinner, 
ro encourage the penitent, to convince the 
unbeliever. And more eſpecially when 
their minds are ſoftened and ſubdued by 
ſickneſs or misfortune, you will conſider 
this as a ſeaſon peculiarly proper for mak- 
ing deep and laſting impreſſions upon their 
minds. You will, in ſhort, not only read 
the Scriptures and preach the Word, but 
as you are enjoined before God and the 


Lord 
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Lord Jeſus Chriſt, you will be © inſtant 
« in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, reprove, 
© rebuke, exhort, with all long-ſuffering 
&« and doctrine, endure affliction, do the 
« work of an evangeliſt, and make full 
* proof of your miniſtry. +* 
You will eaſily ſee that all theſe mini- 
ſterial labours (which are in fact nothing 
more than your bounden duty) preſuppoſe 
your perſonal reſidence upon your cures. 
The laws of the land do in general require 
it, and the proper diſcharge of your ſa- 
cred functions renders it neceſſary. They 
who poſſeſs more preferments than one, 
ought. to divide their time and their la- 
bours in due proportions between them, 
and by redoubled diligence in both, make 
amends for their neceſſary abſence from 
each. They who have but one benefice 
are ſubject not only to eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſures, but to pecuniary penalties for 
abſenting themſelves from it. But you, 
my brethren, will, I truſt, diſdain to be 
influenced ſolely by ſuch ignoble conſider- 
ations 


+ 11. Tim. iv. 2. Jo 
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ations as theſe. You will act from higher 
and worthier motives. You will be led 
both by inclination and a ſenſe of duty to 
live in the midſt of your pariſhioners, to 
make that place your principal home, 
where the ſcene of your principal buſineſs 
lies; and will not be prevailed on by any 
teinptations of eaſe, pleaſure, or mere 
convenience, to abandon thoſe of whoſe 
ſalvation you have voluntarily taken the 
charge, and bound it by the moſt ſacred 
ties upon your own ſouls. It may indeed 
happen, that for want of a proper dwell- 
ing houſe, or other very urgent reaſons 
(of which your ordinary ought to be the 
zudge) you may be obliged to live at ſome 
ſmall diſtance from your cure, But even 
then, you will not, I hope, content your- 
ſelves with merely going there on Sun- 
days to perform the ſervice required on 
that day. This, as I have juſt ſhewn you, 
is but a ſmall part of what a truly con- 
ſcientious clergyman will think himſelf 
bound to do, for the benefit of thoſe 
committed to his care. Without either 
reſiding conſtantly, or going frequently 

among 
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among them, he will never be able to 
know his people thoroughly. He can 
never gain a ſufficient inſight into their 
peculiar tempers, characters and diſpo- 
ſitions, their reſpective capacities and at- 
tainments, and conſequently ean neither 
improve their good qualities nor correct 
their faults ſo effectually as he ought. 
By keeping up a ſtrict intercourſe with 
them, he can make a perſonal application 
to every one that ſtands in need of it. He 
will ſee what ſort of treatment, what kind 
of inſtruction each individual requires; 
will diſcover their neceſſities both tempo- 
ral and ſpiritual, and will be able to ap- 
ply the proper remedies to both. His 
preſence will encourage the good, will awe 
the bad, will enahle him to prevent or 
compoſe diſputes, and to do a number of 
kind and friendly offices which will give 
incredible weight to his inſtructions, and 
incredible comfort and ſatisfaction to his 


people. 


Another good effect ariſing from the 
reſidence of the clergy is, that it lays them 


almoſt 
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almoſt under a neceſſity of repairing, pre- 
ſerving, and even improving their parſon- 
2ge houſes and other buildings on their 
premiſes, which by thoſe that do not re- 
fide, are too often ſuffered to go to ruin. 
It muſt indeed be acknowledged, and I 
acknowledge it with pleaſure, that within 
theſe laſt twenty or thirty years, more has 
been expended on eccleſiaſtical houſes of 
every kind than perhaps for a century be- 
fore. This is a circumſtance which re- 
flects much honour upon the clergy. Yet 
a great deal ſtill remains to be done in this 
way; and in order to give a greater faci- 
lity in doing it, the legiſlature has lately 
paſſed an act, to enable thoſe who have 
not money ſufficient of their own for theſe 
uſeful purpoſes, to raiſe a part of it at 
leaſt by a mortgage upon the profits and 
emoluments of their benefices * The 
good 

* The Title of the Act is, An adt to promote the 
reſidence of the parochial clergy by making proviſion for 
the more ſpeedy and effeftual building, rebuilding, repair- 
ing or purchaſing houſes, and other neceſſary buildings and 
tenements for the uſe of their benefices.—It may be had 


by ſending to Mr. Strahan, the King's Printer, in 


Fleet-ſtreet, London, or to Mr. Uriel, Bookſeller, in 
the Inner Temple Lane. 
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good effects of this uſeful act will, I hope, 
ſoon be viſible in every dioceſe. It any 
defects ſhould be diſcovered in it, theſe 
may hereafter be ſupplied. In the mean- 
while it becomes us to accept the aſſiſtance 
it offers us with thankfulneſs, and to meet 
its kind intentions more than halt way. 


But neither our exhortations nor our 
reſidence will be of any avail, unleſs we 
add to them what is of far more conſe- 
quence than all the reſt, a good example. 
We mult inſtruct our flocks not only 
with our lips, but with our lives. We 
muſt not merely point out the right road 
to them; but go before and conduct 
them in it. It our own practice contra- 
dicts our doctrines, the conſequences both 
to ourlelves and our people muſt be dread- 
ful. As to ourſelves what elſe can we 
expect but that terrible, yet juſt ſentence ; 
Out of thine own mouth will I judge 
** thee, thou wicked ſervant; f” with re- 
ſpect to our people, the contagion of our 
yices will infect them like a peſtilence. 

B 1 


Luke Xix. 23. 
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« A thouſand will fall beſide us, and ten 
“ thouſand at our right hand. $ If they 
ſee their ſpiritual guide and director giving 
way to any ſinful paſſions, any unlawful 


and ſcandalous exceſſes, tney will think 
themſelves licenſed and authoriſed to tread 


in his ſteps. Ard if they do, with what 
face can we reprove or rebuke them ? How 
juſtly will they retort upon us thoſe bitter 
words of St. Paul, Thou that teacheſt 
* another, teacheſt thou not thyſelt ? 
* Thou that preacheſt, a man ſhould not 
* ſteal, doſt thou ſteal; thou that ſayeſt 
* a man ſhould not commit adultery, doſt 
thou commit adultery? Thou that 
* makeſt thy boaſt of the law, through 
* breaking the law, diſhonoureſt thou 
« God? +” It is to be hoped indeed 
that few, very tew of the clergy are juſtly 
chargeable with ſuch groſs crimes as theſe. 
Some apoſtates in ſo large a number there 
will always be; for there was one traitor 
even among the twelve apoſtles. But the 
Engliſh clergy are, I truſt, in general, 
not only irreproachable in their conduci 

but 

$ Pſalm g1. 7 1 Rom, n. 21, 22, 23: 
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but exemplary and edifying. Let us how- 
ever remember that a ſingle bad exam- 
ple will counteract the effect of a thou- 
ſand good ones; and that therefore, we 
ought not to reſt till we have entirely taken 
away all occaſion of reproach ; till we have 
expiated in ſome mealure by the unblemiſh- 
ed ſanctity of our own lives, thoſe porten- 
tous inſtances of miſconduct, which have ſo 
recently diſgraced our order; till we have 
repaired by every exertion in our power, 


the incredible injury they muſt have done 
to religion. | 


Nor muſt we content ourſelves with ab- 
ſtaining from groſs and ſcandalous crimes. 
This would be falling far ſhort of our duty 
indeed. The world expects, and juſtly ex- 
pects from us, a higher degree of purity and 
perfection than from other men. Our con- 
ſtant functions require it, our heavenly 
Maſter enjoins it. We mult therefore not 
only keep under and bring into ſubjection 
thoſe appetites and propenſities which are 
plainly and palpably criminal, but thoſe alſo 
which are in a lower degree blameable and 


B 2 diſreputable 
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diſreputable; which though they do not 
render us chargeable with downright vice 
and immorality, yet lower the dignity of our 
character, weaken the good influence of our 
virtues, leſſen the weight of our admoni- 
tions, and prevent us from doing all that 
good to mankind, which we have by the 
moſt ſolemn vows and promiſes engaged 
ourſelves to do. Among thele improprie- 
ties of conduct may be juſtly ranked, an 
immoderate and over anxious ſolicitude for 
the emoluments and honours of our profeſ- 
ſion ; a too great fondneſs for the gaieties, 
diverſions, and amuſements of the world ; 
and all unbecoming levities in our conver- 
ſation, deportment and appearance, Under 
this laſt head give me leave more particu- 
larly to mention the article of dreſs, in 
which I am ſorry to obſerve that ſome 
of the younger clergy in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom (I mean not particularly 
in this) have been gradually departing 
from that gravity and ſobriety, which the 
nature of their profeſſion as well as the in- 
junctions of the church require. We are 
cliſtinguiſned from all other perſons by a 

peculiar 
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peculiar-habit, and inſtead of being aſham- 
ed, we ought rather to be proud of it, 
as a badge of that high and honourable 
calling to which we have been admitted. 
If from a childiſh paſſion for ſhew and 
finery we endeavour to drop this diſtinction 
as much as poſſible, and to appear as lit- 
tle like clergymen as for ſhame we can; 
inſtead of procuring us admiration and re- 
ſpect, it will only expoſe us to contempt. 
After all that the moſt ingenious contriver 
can do in this way, he can but be half a 
a beau. He will always carry ſome unfor- 
tunate remnant of his profeſſion about him, 
that will put the reſt of his dreſs out of 
countenance, and exhibit ſuch a motley 
mixture of gaiety and gravity as is truly 
ridiculous. Theſe obſervations apply more 
particularly to that part of the perſon which 
is molt conſpicuous, and where any attempt 
at faſhionable peculiarities is moſt diſguſt- 
ing. Here, therefore, the younger clergy 
ſhould be particularly cautious not to de- 
part from that modeſty, plainneſs and ſim- 


plicity, which ought to regulate every part 
of their exterior, 
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But although even the outward appear- 
ance is in our caſe of no ſmall conſequence, 
yet it muſt be owned and ever remembered, 
that it is the inward temper and diſpoſition 
of the foul, which we ought principally to 
cultivate, and to adorn with all thoſe 
Chriſtian graces and virtues that our re- 
ligion enjoins, and our profeſſion peculi— 
arly requires. What theſe are you cannot 
be ignorant. They are ſet forth to you 
in ſcripture in the plaineſt and the ſtrongeſt 
terms. Whoever aſpires to the loweſt 
office in the church of Chriſt muſt be, 
** blameleſs, grave, not double-tongued, 
* not given to much wine, not greedy of 
filthy lucre, muſt flee youthful luſts, 
muſt follow righteouſneſs, faith, charity, 
peace. Above all, the ſervant of the 
Lord muſt not ſtrive, but be gentle un- 
to all men, apt to teach, patient, in meek- 
neſs inſtructing thoſe that oppoſe them- 
é ſelves. + This meekneſs and gentle- 
neſs of diſpoſition we ought more eſpeci- 
ally to cheriſh, It eminently becomes 
our character; for it was the diſtinguiſhing 


feature 
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feature in that of our bleſſed Lord. 
« Learn of me, ſays he, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart, and you ſhall find 
* reſt unto your ſouls. & This will tend 
above all other things to ſecure what ought 
to be the chief object of a clergyman, the 
eſteem and affection of his flock, and to 
maintain that quietnels, peace, and love,” 
which at his ordination he molt ſolemnly 
promiſed to maintain “ among all Chriſ- 
tian people, eſpecially among thoſe that 
are committed to his charge.” This 
promiſe he ſhould have for ever in 
his thoughts. He ſhould never forget 
that he is a miniſter and ambaſſador of 
peace; that it is therefore his bounden 
duty to promote 1t to the utmoſt of his 
power, and to avoid as much as poſſible 
engaging either himſelf or others in any 
contention or diſpute, either private, reli. 
gious, or political. We are indeed ſome. 
times, unhappily and unavoidably forced 
by unreaſonable and litigious men into 
conteſts about our property, which when- 
ever it is unjuſtly and materially invaded, 

B4 diminiſhed, 


Matthew xi. 29. 
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diminiſhed, or witheld, it is our duty nor 
to give up without aſſerting our juſt rights. 
But let us have good reaſon to preſume, in 
the firſt place, that they are our rights. 
Let us be very clear that we are not our- 
ſelves to blame; that we are not ourſelves 
litigious, unreaſonable and perverſe. Be- 
fore we ſeek a remedy in law let us ſeek it 
every where elle. Let us try every poſſt- 
ble means of accommodation ; let us make 
fair and even generous propoſals; and 
rather depart a little from our ſtrict de- 
mands than riſque the loſs of peace and 
harmony, and conſequently of that influ- 
ence, which we ought always to maintain 
over the hearts of our people. 


In religious controverſies, it is but ſcl- 
dom, I hope, that you will have occaſion 
to engage. But whenever you do, you 
will I am ſure ſee the abſolute neceſſity of 
the utmoſt mildneſs and moderation. Paſ- 
fion and violence will do little ſervice. to 
any cauſe, to the Chriſtian leaſt of all; 
and reaſon, wit, and eloquence will be of 
oo avail, if, while you are contending for 

the 


e 


E 
the right faith, you leſe the right temper 
of your religion. Much more in political 
diſputes would all exceſſive vehemence be 
highly improper and unbecoming in us. 
There are indeed points of high national 
importance, where the beſt and wiſeſt men 
may ſometimes differ in opinion, and it 
may not be always eaſy to determine 
which fide 1s in the right. Bur we our- 
{elves ſhall moſt certainly be in the wrong 
if we take any other than the mild, the 
gentle, the conciliating part ; if we do not 
endeavour to aſſuage rather than inflame 
the paſſions of our countrymen, mak- 
ing uſe of that moſt cogent argument 
of Moſes to his couutrymen on a ſimilar 
occaſion ; “ Sirs, ye are brethren, why 
do ye wrong one to another? ' Never 
indeed was unanimity and concord more 
neceſſary than in theſe times of danger 
and diſtreſs. All ranks and profeſſions 
of men are now called upon to concur 
with one heart and one mind in promot- 
ing the public welfare and ſecurity. 
And the only way in which we can pro- 


perly 
+ Acts vii. 26. 
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perly do this, beſides contributing chear- 
fully our full proportion towards the na- 
tional expences, is by performing our 
duty conſcientiouſly and faithfully each 
in our reſpective ſtations ; by exhorting 
every one elſe to perform theirs; by 
imploring the bleſſing of Heaven upon 
our public counſels and undertakings ; 
by exerting our moſt ſtrenuous endea- 
vours to ſtop that deluge of impiety 
and irreligion, of diſſipation and extra- 
vagance which has overſpread this land; 
and which partly by its natural conſe— 
quences, and ſtill more by provoking 
the anger of an offended God, has, I am 
convinced, been the principal, the radi- 
cal cauſe of our preſent misfortunes. 
This is the conduct we ought to obſerve ; 
by this we ſhall not only acquit ourſelves 
properly as miniſters of the Goſpel, bur 
ſhall approve ourſelves ſincere friends 
to our country, and valuable members 
of the community. And allow me to 
add, that nothing leſs than a general 
perſuaſion, that we are uſeful, and even 
neceſſary to the common weal, can give 
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a permanent ſecurity to that generous 
proviſion which the laws have made for 
us. If we conſider our preferments mere- 
ly as eſtates for life, without any regard 
to the ſervices and duties with which 
they are charged, we ſhall be deemed 
unworthy of the favour and protection 
we have hitherto experienced, and ſhall 
give an advantage to the enemies of our 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, which they will 
probably be diſpoſed to improve to the 
utmoſt, perhaps ultimately to our del- 
truction. But if we apply ourſelves hear- 
tily and zealouſly to the diſcharge of our 
ſacred functions; if we watch with 1n- 
ceſſant care and tenderneſs over thoſe 


' whole ſalvation is in a great meaſure 


placed in our hands; if we never ceaſe 
our molt fervent prayers to heaven for 
the proſperity of the ſtate, and our moſt 
earneſt endeavours to produce that re- 
formation of manners, which can alone 
Jave this country from utter ruin; we 
Hall then undoubtedly ſecure to our- 


{elves the countenance and ſupport of 


all ranks of men: we ſhall repay in the 
ampleſt 
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ampleſt manner the obligations we owe 
to the public, and © the labourer” will 
be univerſally allowed © to be worthy 
& of his hire.” 


Thus much, my reverend brethren, I , 

had to offer to your conſideration at my 

firſt entrance on the arduous undertaking | 
now before me. I have not attempted to N. 
entertain you with ingenious novelties 7 
(for entertainment I apprehend is not our 
preſent buſineſs), but to remind you on- 
ly of a few plain truths, which it is of 
the utmoſt importance, that both you 
and I ſhould have deeply impreſſed both 


upon our memories and our hearts. In 


the diſcharge of this, and every other 
} 


part of my office, I am very ſenſible how 
much I ſtand in need of all your indul- . 
gence towards me, of which, indeed, I 
have already received very convincing 
and very encouraging proofs, The on- 
ly thing I can promiſe on my part, and 
that I very ſafely can, is a good and 
honeſt intention; a reſolution to decline 
no labour or trouble that my ſtation re- 


quires, 


ö 
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quires, and a conſtitution not very robuſt 
will allow; and a ſincere defire to culti- 
vate your friendſhip and eſteem, to live 
in perfect harmony with you, and to pro- 
mote in every proper way your eaſe, com- 
fort, credit, and proſperity. I muſt en- 
treat you to ſecond, as far as you are able, 
theſe good deſigns; and above all, I muſt 
beg you to join your prayers to mine 
for that aſſiſtance from above, without 
which we ſhall none of us be able to ac- 


compliſh our purpoſes, and perform our 
reſpective duties as we ought. 


THE END. 


